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in the south of Russia. He, too, was determined to make a show of force. Having supported Austria in a conflict with Turkey over Montenegro then in progress, the tsar was confident of the friendly attitude of the Hapsburg Monarchy, while his optimism concerning an amiable understanding with Aberdeen was evidenced by his overtures to Seymour. War with Turkey, however, was regarded in St. Petersburg as a remote possibility, and it was believed that a timely display of firmness would force the sultan to capitulate. At the end of February, 1853, Prince Alexander Menshikov, special envoy of the tsar, arrived in Constantinople. The ostensible object of the mission of the forcible Russian ambassador, whose refusal to negotiate with the Turkish foreign minister Fuad Pasha had led to the latter's resignation, was to bring about the restoration of Greek rights over the Holy Places. It transpired, however, in the course of the negotiations, which lasted almost three months, that Russia had other far-reaching objects in view. Menshikov, in accordance with his instructions, demanded a treaty of secret alliance with Turkey and the guarantee by the Porte of the privileges not only of the Orthodox Church, its possessions, and dignitaries, but also of Orthodox laymen, that is, some twelve million Ottoman subjects. The latter demand, according to the Russian view, was a mere emendation of the Russian rights enjoyed by virtue of Article VII of the Treaty of Kuchuk Kainardzhi,18 but it was regarded by the Porte and the European Powers as incompatible with Turkish sovereignty and as a definite step towards establishing a Russian protectorate over the Orthodox Christians in the Ottoman empire. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, reappointed for the third time in succession ambassador to Constantinople, returned to his post early in April and used his influence with the Porte to bring about the speedy settlement of the dispute about the Holy Places. "The problems of keys, stars, doorkeepers, gardens, domes, and outbuildings," to quote F. J. C. Hearnshaw,19 were decided to the satisfaction of the Orthodox by a
18 The Treaty of Kuchuk Kainardzhi was first introduced in the dispute by M. Ozerov, Russian charge d'affaires at Constantinople, in December, 1852, that is, when the controversy had lasted for over two years. "It can be proved that neither Nicholas nor Nesselrode nor Brannow knew much about the treaty or the claims it put forward," writes Temperley (op. dtf p. 304). Seymour quotes "on most-certain authority" Nicholas's statement that "his conduct would have been different [in 1853] but for the error into which he had been led" as to the rights secured to him by the Treaty of Kuchuk Kainardzhi (Temperley, op. cit., p. 469)*
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